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Tue following answers have been received to 
enquiries addressed to the State Geologist, con- 
cerning matters important to the agriculture of 
the State, with a view of obtaining information 
upon these points for the benefit of our readers, 
from a source entitled to implicit reliance. Mr. 
Hubbard, the writer of the following answers, 
was formerly assistant State Geologist, and from 
his familiar acquaintance with the analysis of the 
various soils of the State, his statements and 
opinions upon the subjects submitted to him, may 
' be taken as good authority. 


Query Ist. “Is the general impression that 
the soil of our openings every where contains an 
abundance of lime, a correct one,—or would this 
be a proper application ?” 

From sundry analyses which I made while as- 
sistant in the State Geological Department, it ap- 
peared that the proportion of lime in the soil of 
our openings exceeds the average of the soils of 
the Eastern states, though much less than the 
proportion contained in what are properly called 
limestone soils. That they contain much lime 
might also be inferred from their peculiar adapta- 
tion to the production of wheat, which requires a 
larger supply of this mineral than most grains, 


ings to be distributed and mixed with the soil ?” 

If what I have said in reply to query Ist be true, 
the effect of an application of marl upon most of 
the soils of our state cannot be otherwise than 
beneficial. In fact, this opinion is borne out by 
experiment, so far as the matter has been fairly 
and fully tested. The effect may not be as imme- 
diately apparent as if plaster had been used, but it 
is undoubtedly more lasting. If plenty of veget- 
able manure—muck or dung—be at the same time 
added, the effect of both applications will be great- 
ly increased. Should the soil have become very 
poor it would be folly to expect that lime alone 
will produce any permanently beneficial effect.— 
Without the addition of vegetable matters, with 
which the lime may enter into combination, the 
latter would have comparatively feeble operation, 
and would besides be more readily drained away 
and so lost to the crops, 

Query 3d. “Suppose one of our marsh mead- 
ows to be drained sufficiently dry for cultivation, 
what would be the effect of a dressing of lime af- 
ter the sod is reversed,—or is there already no de- 
ficiency of lime ?” 

Many of our marsh meadows contain much 
lime mixed with the muck or peat, but generally 
it lies in the form of a bed of marl beneath the 
peat. The application of lime to the dry sod, af- 
ter drainage, would, it is probable, operate in sey- 
eral ways. First, to neutralize the acids with 
which the bog earths abound, and which render 
them what are termed sour soils. The iime if 
applied in an unslacked state, might hasten the 
decomposition of the vegetable fibre of which the 
peat is in a great measure composed, and thus 
tend to reduce it into a soil. While the combi- 
nation of the lime with the vegetable extract or 
geine, (to adopt a term used by some modern 
chemists,) would produce what may be called a 





and further, from the great abundance of marl 
beds, which derive their supplies of lime by filtra- 
tion from the soils. | 

We must not conclude, however, from the a- | 
bove fact, that the application of lime to these | 
soils is needless. The very circumstance of the | 
formation of marl beds shows that this mineral is | 
constantly being drawn away from the soils. And 
the results of analysis by distinguished chemists, 
exhibit a proportion of lime in the most fertile 
soils examined by them, equal to one-fourth part 
by weight; while few of ours will be found to con- 
tain more than from one to two per cent. 

Query 2d. “ What would be the effect of ta- 


geate of lime, a substance which, being readily 
taken up by the roots of plants, furnishes them 
food. A further favorable effect would result 
from the alteration produced in the terture and 
proportion of the constiiuent parts of the new soil. 
Query 4th. “From the composition of the 
soil of the openings, what are the best applica- 
tions for making them productive of good grass 
crops ?” 
The meadow grasses flourish best in soils which 
are highly aluminous, so that, doubtless a coat of 
clay, after becoming well mixed with the soil, 
would, by giving it greater consistency and re- 
tentive powers, be the best application. But 





king marl from the marl beds frequently met with 
on the marshes, and carrving it up on the open. 


where this cannot be had, at least without great 
expense, I know nothing better to recommend 
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than to make the soil rich. A mixture of lime 
with peat or other vegetable manure, would aid 
much, by its action as above stated, to give the 
proper character to the soil which the grasses re- 
quire. Might it not be advisable to sow the grass 
seed upon a sod reversed, or green crop ; such as 
clover, turned under, so as to form a good and 
uniform base for the new sod? There is consid- 
erable variety in the soil and subsoils of the open- 
ings, in some places a stratum of clay or hard-pan 
lying at small depth, and perhaps with proper ob- 
servation and experiment, portions of a farm 
a be selected which would prove tolerably 
well adapted to grass. 

Query 5th. “ Which contains most lime, the 
soil, or subsoil of the openings ?” 

That the subsoil frequently contains more lime, 
particularly after several years cultivation of the 
surface soil, by the ordinary process of ploughing 
and cropping, is shown, in part, by the increased 
fertility consequent upon a deeper ploughing 
than usual. Though this may not be wholly ow- 
ing to the additional supply of lime obtained, it is 
undoubtedly so in part, since there are causes op- 
erating to exhaust the surface of calcareous mat- 
ter, which but little if at all affect the subsoils.— 
The lime and other fertilizing particles may be 
lost to the surface soil by being carried down and 
deposited at a lower depth, as well as by exposure 
of the surface to atmospheric influences and more 
immediate contact with the roots of plants. A 


deep ploughing, by bringing these to the surface, 
may thus be made equivalent to a dressing of ma- 


nure. Deep ploughing has the further recom- 
mendation that it enables the roots to extend to 





_ distance than they otherwise could.— 
hey thus find more abundant supplies of food | 
and moisture, and the size and vigor of the plant | 
will be in proportion. 

In conclusion, if it is in my power to communi- | 
eate any thing which will aid you in advancing | 
the great agricultural interests of our state, it 
will afford me much pleasure to do so. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
B. Hupparp. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Hints to the Cultivator of Fruits. 
NUMBER III. 


The Plum is frequently attacked by an insect, 
which produces black knots or excrescences upon 
the limb, and not unfrequently upon the body 
when the tree is smafl. That it is the work of 
an insect is evident from the fact that by cutting 
the knots open, their eggs are found in abundance. 
If these excrescences are allowed to remain, the 
tree will soon perish. Carefully examine your 
trees two or three times a year, and whenever 
these excrescences make their appearance upon a 
limb, cut the limb off and burn it ; or if the limb 
be larger, or the excrescence appear upon the 
body, pear it off quite to the wood, and burn your 
verte te The color of the knots at first is but 
little darker than the bark of the tree, hence the 
fly Soe of the above caution to examine care- 
fully. Some varieties of the Plum are more sub- 
ject to their attacks than others. Mr. Prince has 
enumerated some thirty-five varieties of the Plum 





that are not subject to the attacks of this insect, | 


among which are Coe’s Golden Drop, Duanes 
French Purple, Prince’s Imperial Gage, Prince's 
Green Gage, Huling —_ the White and Red 
Egg, Smith’s Orleans, Pond’s Seedling, and Bol- 
mer’s Washington, all of which are the firet class 
of Plums, Mr. P. is mistaken with regard to 
some of the varieties specified ; for two kinds at 
least which he has enumerated have been attack- 
ed in my yard. The remedy is simple and easily 
applied—apply it and your trees will live and 
thrive; negleet it and your trees die. 

A HortievLtunist, 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Bees. 

I have often heard complaints of bees going off 
soon after being hived, and the owners could as- 
sign no reason. I| have lost several swarms in 
that way, but I have learned how to prevent it. 

In the first place, never put a swarm of bees 
into a hive made of green boards, or until it is weli 
seasoned; nor into a hive in which there is any 
foul or musty smell. The boards of which it is 
made should be clean. Da,not plane the boards 
for the inside of the hive, unless to get off some 
extraordinary roughness ; and then do not make 
them smooth. After hiving the swarm, raise the 
hive a little, by putting under the bottom smal! 
sticks, say as large as your little finger, to give 
them plenty of air. Then procure a quantity of 
green bushes, and lay them over and around the 
hive, especially on the sunny side. Then take 
half a pail full of cold water, and spatter it all over 
and around the hive, till the bushes are quite wet- 
The bees will colleet in the top of the hive, and 
remain quiet. Ihave practiced this method for 
many years, and have never lost a swarm since I 
commenced it. It is not necessary to rub the in- 
side of the hive with any kinds of herbs or leaves 
—it would do more hart than good. I commonly 
throw, say a pint of water, into a hive, so as just 
to wet the upper part, and sprinkle a Kittle salt 
into it. This I do to amuse the bees for the time 
being, and to make them more contented. 

It is not necessary to make any noise to settle 
the swarm when they come out. They will set- 
tle of their own accord. But it is prudent to hive 
them as soon as convenient. ° 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
Mr. Eprror:— 

J am glad to be told by those who live im the 
world that it has again become quite fashionable 
to write. If so, I'll stick to the old motto, “ out 
of fashion out of the world.” Not wishing to bid 
adieu to the visionary schemes and anxious expec- 
tations of life, permit me to note down from time 
to time some matters of fact, and some matters 
of thought, for the benefit of the rising or falling 
generation ! 


The Study of Botany. 
NUMBER I, 

That an accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
of Botany forms an important acquisition for the 
farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the lawyer, 
the physician, and the ladies, no one can enter- 
tain a doubt. Now it is true that of the classes 
above mentioned. many are far from being in full 
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ession of this knowledge. And it is also true | 
that the causes hitherto represented as barriers to | 


success are now becoming rather a stimulus than 
an obstacle to every person of enterprise. If we 
could say that one of these classes possesses 
greater natural advantages, or would be more 


highly beuefitted in pursuing this branch of natu- | 


ral history, than another, that one undoubtedly is 
the farmer : because in his situation he is habitu- 
ally seeing and handling the objects of which it 
treats. But, notwithstanding, it is admitted on 


authority that nineteen-twentieths know compar- | 
atively nothing of the structure and organs of the , 
vegetable creation, or even their artificial classi- | 


fication. Why is this? Should this singular 
characteristic prevail in one class more than in 
another? The reason is obvious. 
farmer in our district schools, while he is receiy- 
ing the only education he is ever to get, is never 
taught any thing about Natural History. On this 
point we can all speak from our own observation 
and experience. And consequently, in commen- 
cing the practical business of life, he is compelled 
by necessity, “the mother of invention,” to fol- 
low the good old customs of his ancestors, howey- 
er absurd and preposterous. How different with 
him who has become enlightened in the genuine 
principles of Botany. He is able to learn a les- 
son from every object around him. He uwnder- 
stands the nature, habit, growth and, in short, the 
physiology of every plant, and shrub, and grain, 
and grass, which falls under the range of his ob- 
servation. He looks at and examines into the 
principles which separate them from all inorganic 
matter, and traces the relation they bear to ani- 
mals. He finds that, like animals, they have the 
functions of absorption, nutrition, exhalation, 
generation and destruction : only wanting diges- 
tion to elevate them on a par with animals. Be- 
ing destitute of a stomach, their food is necessa- 
rily obtained already fit for present use. ‘T'he 
presence of a stomach may be considered as one 


The young | 


‘atmosphere, and finally that a little iron united 
to the acidifier of the acid in the vegetable sub- 
stance, acted upon by the decomposition of the 
rays of light, explains the phenomena of color. 
Hence we see ‘when Nature takes her pencil, 
‘iron is the coloring she uses.” What a thrilling 
iinterest to the weary spirit surrounded by the 
cares of life amid the hours of relaxation from 
| toil, does even a faint ray from the science of 
| Botany afford! It is emphatically the key-stone 
| which binds nature and the farmer together. 
Locuinvar. 

Grass Lake, April, 1845, 





| For the Michigan Farmer, 
Joint Culture of Flax and Carrots. 
Mr. Eprror :— 

| wish to communicate tothe farmers of 
| Michigan through your useful paper, an ex- 
| periment | made last spring in raising carrots. 
‘1 had one third of anacre of ground handsome- 
‘ly prepared for flax. I put on three pecks of 
'flax seed, and with the seed mixed fourteen 
| papers of carrot seed—such papers of seed as 
{we find at theshops. At the full of the moon 
'in May these seeds were sown, and lightly 
iharrowed in. ‘The flax flourished well. The 
icarrot seed came up, but did not grow rapidly 
}until the flax was harvested. That was done 
lat the proper time, and a good crop of flax 
was produced, 

| After the flax was pulled the carrots began 
|to flourish. J expended about two days work 
'on them in the course of the season, in hoeing 
land pulling the weeds. About the midle of 
| November I took from this third of an acre 
forty-two bushels of good carrots. I believe 
‘I should have had more had I put on more 
iseed; for they did not stand so thick on the 


of the leading features by which the animal struc-| ground as they might have done advanta- 
ture is to be distinguished from the vegetable. — | geously. 

The same laws which govern the animal are found} Carrots are well known to be one of the 
to govern the vegetable, though perhaps under | best of roots for fattening beef cattle, and they 


different modifications. Some animals cast off 
their cuticle annually ; so do vegetables: Some 
are migratory, and others stationary ; so are veg- 
etables: Some have a wonderful power of pre- 
serving their temperature in either heat or cold ; 
so have vegetables: Some are contemplated in 
three aspects, terrestrial, aquatic, and aerial; so 
are vegetables: Some are amphibious; so are 
vegetables. They also alike differ in the dura- 
tion of their species, and in fact there is no end to 
analogy. That like blood, sap is the source from 
which all the secretions and excretions are separa- 
ted—that leaves perform the office of lungs— 
bark that of skin—woody-fibres that of bones and 
muscles—roots act as mouths—instead of veget- 
able and animal food inorganic matter is absorbed 
consisting chiefly of oxide of iron, silicious and 
calcareous earths with water in solution—that 
beth contain’ carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen as 
their base—that they emit oxygen, while we ob- 
sorb it—that light is an important item, without 
which all rege would be colorless, and the air 
emitted would be void of that principle of vitality 
-80 much needed to restore the equilibrium of the 


lnre likewise an excellent feed for horses.— 
'Farmers of Michigan, try the above mode of 
| growing carrots, and I fully believe you will 
‘be amply rewarded for the trial. I should 
|recommend one fourth more of carrot seed to 
the same extent of ground. 

CLEMENT TROWBRIDGE. 


Concord, April 10, 1745. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 

Hints to the Cultivator of Fruits. 
NUMBER IV. 

| The Curculio is an enemy that is not so 
‘easily disposed of as the one described in my 
last. The Curculio is an insect of the Bee- 
tle family, and about half the size of a com- 
mon house fly. It rises from its earthy bed 
and chrysalis state, about the time the fruit is 
forming in the spring. Although a winged 
insect, it is generally supposed that it ascends 
the tree by climbing up the body. They are 
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frequently so numerous that they puncture and 
deposite an egg in every fruit, particularly 
those possessea of a smooth skin, as the Apri- 
cot, Nectarine and Plum, The egg thus de- 

ited soon hatches, and produces a grub or 


dung 145 parts. That it is not a promoter of 
putrefaction, I have ascertained by mixing this 
salt with various animal and vegetable sub- 
stances; it seemed, in every case, rather to 
retard than promote the spontaneous decom. 
worm which feeds upon the pulp, causing it | position of them all. The house-wives con. 
to fall prematurely. sider hard water, which commonly owes its 
In those parts of the country where this in- properties to the presence of this salt, to bea 
sect abounds, they almost totally destroy the | greater sweetener of tainted food than soft 
fruits, specified above. After the former has | water, Davy, also, in some experiments with 
rioted sufficiently, it descends into the ground | minced veal, thought that the addition of the 
ready for operation in the spring by the time | gypsum rather retarded putrefaction: 
a new crop of fruits begins to show itself: Va-,; here is reason to believe that the propor 
rious modes have been recommended, and ex- | tion of sulphate of lime found in certain plants 








pedients adopted to destroy this insect, and 
avert its attacks—such as paving the ground 
under the tree, which will prevent the grub 
from descending into the earth—turning swine 
into the fruit yard to eat the fruit as it falls, 
and thus destroy the wotm= plating tar upon 
the body of the tree to prevent their ascending 
—gathering up the fruit after it falls, and burn- 
ing it—placing a hen and chickens under the 
trees to destroy the insect before it ascends the 
tree. I have adopted the expedient of gath- 
ering the fruit that falls prematurely, and des- 
troying it; and I have seldom failed to get a good 
crop. 1 intend making some experiments this 


spring, and if they prove successful they shall 
be duly communicated to the Michigan Farmer. 


In the mean time let either of the above ex- 
periments be thoroughly tried, and I have no 
doubt that a quietus will be put upon many of 
these mischievous depredators. 

A Horricutturist. 





is as essential to their growth as the presence 
of the other earthy salts and pure earths.— 
Thus, those plants which yield this salt never 
grow well on tands which do not contain it; 
| those in which carbonate of lime is found never 
flourish in soils from which this salt is ab- 
sent. Plants which abound with nitrate of 
potash (saltpetre), such as the sun-flower and 
the nettle, always languish in soils free from 
that salt ; but when watered with a weak so- 
lution of it, their growth is very materially 
promoted, and the saltpetre is then found in 
them, as shown, upon analysis, in very sensi- 
ble proportions. ‘he same remarks apply to 
the growth of those plants which contain com- 
mon salt, or phosphate of lime ; the effect is 
the same, the result invariable. 

Liebig contends that the nature of gypsum 
consists in its giving a fixed constitution to the 
nitrogen, or ammonia, which is brought into 
the soil, and is indispensable for the nutrition 





of plants. He says, that 100 Ibs. of gypsum 
Gypsttm-Plaster-Sulphate of Lime. giye as much ammonia as 6250 of horses’urine 
There is, perhaps, no artificial manure so would yield it: 4 lbs. of gypsum, he affirms, 
decided in its effects upon some soils, as gyp- increases the produce of the meadow 100 lbs. 
sum. Its mode of action, too, is now easily | The decomposition of gypsum is slow, which, 
understood. dt acts as a direct food for some | he says, explains the reason why the action 
plants. There are five commonly cultivated | of gypsum lasts for several years. 
crops which contain gypsum in sensible pro-| | have noticed in applying gypsum to grass. 
portions, and to which, in consequence, it is a | es, that the weather, at the time of spreading 
direct food, viz: lucern, sanfoin, red clover, | it, has a very material influence on the result 
rye-grass, and turnips. Now, these are pre- of the experiment. Its effects are never so 
cisely the crops to which the farmer finds, on | apparent when it is sown in dry weather ; but 
most soils, gypsum to be a fertilizing top-dres- | if the season is damp, so that the white pow- 
sing. Wheat, barley, oats, beans, and peas, |dered gypsum adheres to the leaves and stalks 
do not contain a trace of this salt; andthe of the young grass, the good effect is then 





farmer tells you that gypsum is of little or no 
service to these crops, however the application 
may be varied. ‘That it does not operate by 
its attraction for atmospheric moisture, I some 
time since determined by my own experi- 
ments ; for 1000 parts, previously dried, when 
exposed to air saturated for 3 hours, only 
gained 9 parts, while under the same circum- 
stances a good arable soil, worth 2 guineas per 
acre, gained 13 parts; and when cormpared 
with other manures, the disproportion is sti]] 
greater: thus soot gained 36 parts, and horse- | 





| immediate. 


The result of the analysis of clover shows 
that an ordinary crop usually contains from 
1} to 2 cwt. per acre of sulphate of lime.— 
Now, this is precisely the proportion of gyp- 
sum which the best cultivators find to be at- 
tended with the maximum benefit. It is here 
again that the experiments of the chemist and 
the farmer mutually confirm and _ illustrate 
each other ; the very quantity of sulphate of 
lime which the first shows to be carried off the 
land in the clover, is precisely that which tl 
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latter returns to it in his dressings with gyp- 
sum. 

One of the chief reasons why gypsum has 
not been universally employed by all cultiva- 
tors of the artificial grasses, arises perhaps 
from the fact that many good soils naturally 
contain sulphate of lime in sufficient abund- 
ance for the service of the plant; and, in con- 
sequence, to such lands the application of gyp- 
sum is useless—it is an attempt to supply a 
deficiency which does not exist. I have inva- 








riably found in those soils to which gypsum is | 


not a manure an abundance of this salt. It is 
not, however, necessary for a farmer to have 
his soil analyzed to determine the probable ad- 
vantages of applying gypsum to his clover 
and other grasses ; there are several easy ob- 
servations which will readily indicate to him 
the nature of the case. ‘Thus, when he finds 
that those fields which once produced luxuri- 
ant crops of red clover or sainfoin will no 


longer yield them in abundance ; if he notices | 


the young plants spring up very numerousiy, 
but die away as the summer advances; if he 
finds that his fields wil] only grew clover suc- 
cessfully once in 8 or 12 years, and that his 
neighbors tell him his land is tired of clover, 
or “or cloyer-sick ;”’ if he notices that even 
the application of farm-yard compost hardly 
adds to the luxuriance of his grasses ; he may 
then safely conclude that his crops have grad- 
ually exhausted his land of sulphate of lime ; 
and he may with every confidence of success 
apply a dressing of gypsum, at the rate of 2 





him ten tons for atrial. When I again called on 
him three years after, he said the land before men- 
tioned, by the application of gypsum, instead of 
producing 6 or 8 bushels of grain, per acre, ive- 
raged 36 bushels of barley, and 20 of wheat, per 
statute acre,” 

It would seem that on certain soils, where this 
ingredient is entirely wanting, no application of 
other manures will have the effect to produce 
good crops of those plants in which it enters asa 
constituent. The lands of this State are not des- 
titute of it to this extent—for good crops of clo- 
ver can be raised by making the ground rick 
enough, as we have proved by our own experience. 
But that there is a deficiency of it, is shown by 
the great effects that folluw its proper application. 

It is to be lamented that an article so necessa- 
ry to the farmer here, should be so difficult to be 
procured, But, dear as it is, it will, when appli- 
ed to clover, return to the pocket many fold the 
cost of its purchase, 





Madder. 

The following article on the culture and use of 
madder, is by a correspondent of the Western 
Farmer and Gardener. This plant may be suc- 
cessfully cultivated as far North as New England, 
and why may it not bein Michigan? The soils 
most suited to its growth, ‘are deep, fertile, sandy 
loams, not retentive of moisture, and having a 
considerable portion of vegetable matter in their 


ewt. per acre, taking care to choose a wet} composition, It may also be grown on the light- 
morning for the application ; and this may be | er descriptions of soil, of sufficient depth, and ina 


done at any season of the year, but it is best 
either in April or the first days of May.— 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia, 

The importance of plaster to the agriculture of 
Michigan can scarcely be overrated, It is the 
most efficient instrument for the production of 
clover, that prime fertilizer of the soil. It is es- 
pecially valuable in its effects upon the lighter 
and more sandy soils, giving them greater consis- 
tence, and enabling them to retain for the suste- 
nance of plants, whatever manures exist in, or are 
applied to them, Take the following instance, 
which the experience or observation of many of 
our readers will convince them is not exaggera- 
ted. 

‘*When I was attendiny Mr. Coke's sheep- 
shearing, he complained to me that a portion of 
his estate near Wells, was a very light, sandy 
land ; and, although he treated it in every respect 
like the rest of his farm, with plenty of manure, 
he was unable to produce more than six or eight 
bushels of grain per acre. I recommended him 
to apply gypsum, and he desired me to forward 





| proper state of fertility.” The oak openings of 


thia state then, must be precisely suited to its 
culture. The profit of the crop is said to be im- 
mense—the exhaustion of the soil trifling, and 
glutting the market out of the question. There 
is one serious drawback to all this, which has 
probably been a principal cause of the very limited 
introduction of the crop as an object of culture; 
and that is, that the proceeds are not obtained, in 
our climate, soon than four years from the time 
of planting the seed, 


Madder is the root of the Rubia tinctorum, 
and of which there are two kinds. The best 
are those about the size of the little finger, of 
a transparent reddish caste, with a strong odor, 
and smooth bark. They may be appreciated 
from two to four years’ growth. On drawing 
the crops, they should be immediately cleaned 
from dirt, not by washing; after which the 
stringy filaments, and epidermis, are removed, 
which is called mudle, as also the pith, so asto 
leave nothing but the segneous fibres. I think 
in this climate the roots may be advantageous- 
ly dried in the open air, (not in the sun,) or 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 





otherwise kilns may be substituted. | Madder | 
may be reduced to a fie powder, though it is | Sheep’s Tails. 

more economical to employ the fresh root,} Mr. Eprror—In consequence of what was 
which I have no doubt would be appreciated | published in the 8th volume of the Cultivator, 
where the culture and manufacture was con-/|from Messrs. Morrell and Bliss, on the sub. 


veniently situated. It is to be remembered, 
the root once prepared, it must be guarded 
from humidity, which would considerably im- 
pair not only the sample, but the purpose to 
which it isapplied. ‘The roots may be con- 
sidered dry enough when by squeezing them 
they break readily. 
oring properties, one of which is a kind of 
buff, the other red, which last is not very solu- 
ble in water. By adding too much into the 
solvent, we lessen the high coloring effect, as 
the water has a greater affinity for the buff, 
though the red, by preference, will in a meas- 
ure adhere most to the stuffs. For the apphi- 
cation of this valuable root, which has called 


forth the attention and experimental operations | 


of many, heavy premiums have been offered 
and awarded to define its uses fully. Some 
chemis's profess to have discovered the true 
coloring principle, termed @lisarine. 
it may, it isa beautiful fast color, though to 


fix it properly requires much experience ; and | 


a wide field is open for experimenting on its 
further use. 


centage of the coloring matter is wasted, from 


its being soinsoluble. There is no doubt that 
madder as a crop, from its ready culture, and 
its certain demand, (there being so much used 
in this country. for which we have to send away 


the money.) would realize a nett profit of | 
from fiity to seventy-five dollars per acre, and | 


would require less labor than our corn fields ; 
but the difficulty in obtaining good seed, or | 
may say seed of any kind, in this section, is a 
drawback on our trials. We are told it 1s 
growing in different places, but as there is 
doubt ot obtaining it when we go for it, and 
of the proper kind,) we put it off from time 
to time, until the season is past. 
sume of our Seed stores would keep it, it would 
be the means of many planting it; once let 
them touch the profits of ever so small a plot, 
and no further inducement would be requisite. 

Should you deem this, or any part of it, 
worth communicating to the public through 
the pages of your valuable and interesting 
work, the Western Farmer and Gardner, it is 
at your service. 

With the highest esteem for your agricul- 
tura] talent, &c. &c., 

1 am your obedient servant, 
Sharon, Ohio. JACK SPRATT. 





{7 All early garden seeds, sown in hills 
or drills, should have the earth raised on the 
north side of them. 


Madder containstwo col- | 


Beitas | 


It is considered that a heavy per | 


I think if! 


\ject of sheep’s tails, | determined to let my 
sheep wear theirs, till I satisfied myself wheth- 
‘er Mr. Morrell’s objections were real, or only 
imaginary. I had lived to see the fashion of 
/maiming horses, hogs and dogs, in that way, 
become almost obsolete, and was not sure but 
docking sheep, might be dispensed with also ; 
although I had many doubts on the subject.— 
| remembered having read that naturalists in- 
sist that the works of the Creator are always 
perfect and peculiarly adapted to the purposes 
they are intended to subserve; still I could 
hardly believe, but that a long tailed sheep 
would always be dirty, and was sure they 
would look singular; but now after three 
years trial, | am fully satisfied that all the ob- 
jections to long tails, are without foundation ; 
and that the tail is not only useful, as it pro- 
tects the tender parts it was desighed to cover, 
from extreme cold or heat, but also ornament- 
al, the animal not wanting a member designed 
by nature for its comfort. I must say that al- 
though Mr. Bliss was called eccentric, for 
supposing a sheep should wear its tail, I think 
that without one, if it aoes not look absolutely 
vulgar, it does very ungenteel. I have now 
about three hundred long tailed ewes; and 
‘shall have all my flock so after my old stock 
‘is gone. If the tails are all shorne before the 
sheep are turned to grass, there will be no 
more dirty ones, than if they had no tails ; 
and the wool of course will pay more than 
four fold for shearing. Will not many try 
this humane experiment to satisfy themselves; 
at any rate, none should condemn it without a 
‘fair trial. Daniet 8S, Curtis. 
/Canaan Centre, Feb. 10, 1845. 


To Raise Fine Metons.—Holes two 
feet broad, twenty inches deep, filled one, foot 
‘with garden rubbish and unrotted manures, 
beat down hard,and watered twoor three buck- 
‘ets full, then filled up to the top with rich soil; 
/on this spread one inch of fine compost, or 
‘well rotted manures, compact, but not hard ; 
stick the seeds, say twenty or thirty to a hill, 
'the upper end of the seed to be a little below 
ithe surface of the compost; brush over the 
‘hills with the hand to fill up the holes; then 
‘cover the hills with an inch of clear sand, and 
often watered ; hills ten feet apart, three plants 
to the hill left, thinned when the plants have 
six leaves, then take off the centre shoot with 
a sharp pen-knife, and when the side shoots 
are six inches long, take off all but three ; se- 
cure these to the ground with cross sticks.—- 
| Western Farmer and Gardner. 
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Esterly’s Patent Harvesting Machine. 

Ts machine is calculated for cutting the heads from standing grain, leaving the straw behind. 
Where grain stands up well, it is warranted to cut the heads from 25 acres of wheat per day—the 
power employed being three horses, requiring two men anda boy to manage the machine. It is 
claimed that from one to three bushels more grain is saved per acre by the use of this machine, than 
is saved in the usual way. As the heads of the grain are cut off, they are received into a large box, 
or “receiver,” and when that is filled, the heads may be conveyed to the barn, or secured in cribs— 
the latter being considered preferable, as they afford the grain a better chance to dry. From half an 
acre to an acre of wheat, (according to the condition of the crop,) may be cut at a time, without un- 
loading the “receiver.” The operation of threshing is much facilitated by this mode of cutting 
| esr Eames J a saving in this respect of from fifty to seventy-five per cent. It is confidently be- 
lieved that this machine is destined to effect a great improvement in the saving of labor and expense 
in harvesting grain, and preparing it for market. By the use of it, the farmer is enabled to cut and 
secure, at the proper time and in good order, his wheat crop, with only the ordinary number of hands 
employed on his farm, besides abolishing the severe labor and drudgery of harvesting in the usual 
mode. The machine is manufactured by the patentee, Georce Esterty, Heart-Prairie, Wisconsin, 
and will shortly be for sale at Chicago, and other central points in the western country.—.41b. Cult. 
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From the Cambrdge (Md ) Chronicle. 

On the Culture of Indian Corn. 

The question of the best method of culture 
of Indian corn, is one of primary importance ; 
and reports of the various experiments that 
have resulted favorably, may tend to settle the 
interesting problem. 

The partial practice of my method ‘by late 
fall or winter plowing” and “drill planting,” 


for more than fifteen years, and my exclusive , 


adoption of it for half that period, and the ob- 


vious reasons in favor of it, have concurred to. 


satisfy me, by the general results, in various 


kinds of seasons, that it is the best mode of | 
growing that valuable staple of our country—_ 


and, at the same time, of sustaining or improv- 
ing the soil on which it is grown. 


I would be understood, in my remarks, to. 
confine them to lands having a due portion of | 


alumina, and at least a moderate coating of 


grass, or vegetable matters of any kind, onthe | 


surface. The method is the following : 


During the winter, or late in the fall, the 
field is plowed under a true and well turned 


furrow, sufficiently deep to avoid re-turning. 
the sward in the subsequent work ; (the accu- 


racy of this opinion will have considerable in- 
fluence on the eventual management and suc- 
cuss of the method ;) if well done, there will 
be but little occason for hoe labor, to clear a- 
way the grass, as but little will vegetate from 
the inverted sward. 


| Jn this state, the whole will remain till the 
season for planting, when a light plow is skim- 
med over the surface in the direction of the 
first furrow. The “corn planter’ is then in- 
troduced, which furrows, drops, covers, rakes 
and rolls the corn, in one operation ; or, it 
may be done, though more tediously, without 
this instrument. 

The lines in which the grains are dropped, 
are four feet apart; the grain in the lines, about 
twenty-four inches, and two plants left. 


When the corn is sufficiently large, a light 
double-furrowing, single-horse plow is run as 
near to the plant as possible, throwing the 
earth from it, and as soon as convenient, the 
earth is returned to it. This is the whole of 
my plowing—then follows the cultivator, as 
shallow and lightly as possible, to keep the 
surface at all times friable and open to the free 
access of sun and air, and not omitting the roll- 
er whenever necessary for fine pulverization, 
‘which is in all cases essential to good culture, 
The drier the season, the more the cultivator 
is used. The hoe is but little required in or- 
dinary seasons for grass-—and never, in any 
season, to make the slightest hill—and the 
general cultivation is as evel as practicable. 


By the free admission of the fermentative 
/agents—sun and air—the inverted sward will 
‘furnish the soi] with the soluble and nutrient 

gases. The products of its decomposition, 
which, though volatile, will be fixed by their 
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union with the moisture, alumina and other 
substances in the soi]; and this process will 
happen, chiefly, at 4 time to meet the peculiar 
demands of the plant, whose organic structure 
and vital powers will enable it to seize upon, 
eliminate and apply to its uses the nutriment 
thus furnished; ammonia and nitric acid, there 
generated and preserved, will abound in the 
soil; and in fact, a quasi nitre bed is formed 
among the spongioles of the roots, which will 
not only yield the gases it may contain, but it 
will, as is known to every physical enquirer, 
abstract from the atmosphere, nitrogen indefi- 
nitely, without which element, a deficit of fre- 
quent occurrence, the grain, though it may 
form and ripen, yet will not contain an essen- 
tial constituent of food for animal sustenance. 

By the culture contended for, the porous 
surface of the inverted turf is presented as a 
sponge to imbibe readily the ammonia and ni- 
tric and carbonic acids, held in solution by the 
rain and snow which fall upon it, and become 
fixed as before explained, for the use of the 
present and future vegetation. 

Contrast this with the usual practice of 
spring and summer plowing, and cross-plow- 
ing; the sward recently turned, is thrown 
back into its former position; the grass is, as 
it were, re-planted for much hoe labor, as it 
had not remained in a condition to suffer de- 
composition ; or, so far as it had undergone 
this process, the products are wasted by expo- | 
sure on the surface to the action of the sun | 
and air, and a tolal loss to the plant and soil, 
or nearly so, is the inevitable consequence. 

By drill planting too, we may have more 
than double the number of plants that the usu- 
al method allows in safety. Leaving two 
plants ata point, the distances named, will 
make about ten thousand stocks to the acre, 
and the lines arranged in a north and south di- 
rection, they will have abundance of space for 
air and light. 

Practically, I have found this to be true.— 
My crops have suffered from drouth less than 
those under the ordinary practice of cross 
plowing, which is manifestly to be ascribed to 
the continual flow of vapours among the roots 
and their ascent around the plant from the fer- 
menting mass below, promoted by the frequent 
use of the cultivator, preserving a loose, open 
surface, and allowing the free entrance of the 
fermentative agents, heat, air and mosture. 

Much more, in fact and in theory, might be 
adduced in favor of the practice indicated, but 
my paper has already exceeded the limits de- 
signed, and [ will not now extend the discus- 
sion. Josern E. Muse. 

Feb. 12, 1845. 


QGThe above goes strongly to corroborate 





the arguments of Mr. Grout in our last number 


in favor of the Michigan sub-soil plow. What- 
ever adyantage is to be derived from the deep 
plowing of sward land with the common plow, 
would be obtained in an increased degree by this 
Michigan invention, inasmuch as by it the sward 
turned under by the forward plow, would be more 
completely covered by the soil below, which is 
thrown over it by the hind plow. In the prepa- 
ration of land for corn, we think this plow is des- 
tined to be particularly serviceable; the deep tilth 
furnishing an increased pasture for the roots, and 
the depth to which weeds and their seeds aro 
thrown, either entirely preventing their germina- 
tion, or so retarding itas to give the corn along 
and of course most favorable start—thus lessen- 
ing the amount of work for the hoe. 

Planting in drills by the aid of a corn-planter as 
above mentioned, besides the advantage of letting 
each stalk stand by itself, is a great saving of la- 
bor—one man being thus enabled to plant 5 aeres 
perday. ‘This is no small item at a time of year 
when every day gained, tells upon the prosperity 
of the whole season. 





Diarnnea orn Scours ix Catves.—-Young 
calves are very liable to this affection, and not 
unfrequently die from it. It is, (says the Cattle 
Doctor,) ina majority of cases, the consequence 
of neglect, The calf has been too early exposed 
to cold and wet, or has been-half starved, and then 
one full and hearty meal often disarranges the 
whole alimentary canal—the mucous coat of the 
intestines becomes inflamed, and violent purging 
ensues. 

Remedy.—As being more simple, and we have 
no doubt equally efficacious, we give, instead of 
the remedies prescribed in the Cattle Doctor, the 
following by Lovett Peters, Esq., of Westboro’, 
originally published in this paper, and whiek he 
pronounces an infallible cure. “I call it,” says 
he, “infallible, because in thirty years’ use of itI 
have never known it to fail in effecting a cure, by 
once giving it, except in one instance, and then 
a second dose proved effectual. Put into a suita- 
ble bottle about half a pint of good cider—(not 
sweet nor bottled cider.) Then open a vein in 
the neck of the calf, and let into the bottle about 
the same quantity of blood. Shake it well to- 
gether quickly, and before it has time to eoagu- 
late, put it down the calf’s throat, which is easily 
done with the bottle.” [This remedy is quoted 
by Mr. Skinner, in his American edition of the 
Cattle Doctor. } 


Sucking Culves.—It is stated on the authority 
of a practical farmer, very successful in the man- 
agement of calves, that nothing is more condu- 
cive to the thriving of sucking calves than to 
keep in their pens an ample supply of dry yellow 
loam, They will, he says, eat it eagerly, and he 
considers it of more value for them than Indian 
meal. Perhaps its beneficial effects are due to its 
absorbing or correcting the acids in the stomach. 
—V. E. Farmer. 
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Hall’s Stump Machine. 

To this machine the N. Y. State Agricultural Society awarded the premium. It is used effec- 
tually in pulling pine stumps of the worst description. Mr. Hall, the inventor, spent six years, 
and nearly ten thousand dollars in bringing the machine to its present state of excellence. It re- 
quires 3 men and a boy, with a small horse, to work it to advantage. Its cost with all the chains, 
levers, &c., is from #300 to #400, 








From the Indiana Farmer and Gardener. Lastly, whenever ground is liable to suffer se- 
What shall be done with Ashes? | yerely from drought, we would advise a liberal use 
Ma. Epiror:—I have just got through with | of ashes and salt. 
soap making, and, as usual, have a large quantity | PS Re Re of 
of leached and unleached ashes on hand. How! Experiments tn PLantinG.—The advan- 
shall I use them to the best advantage in the gar- | tages of free admission of light, and free eir- 
den ? A FemaLe Reaper. | culation of air, to the growth of plants, are in 


Without stopping to give a detail of the chem- 2 g00d degree obvious to persons of any expe- 
ical composition of wood ashes, we shall give a rience in agriculture. Soimportant are these 
practical reply to our esteemed correspondent.— influences to Indian corn, that an advantage 
Experiments haye seemed to show that, for pur- is known to result from giving the widest space 
poses of tillage, leached ashes are just as good as. tg rows running north and south. This more 
a mappa say gpa — yt readily admits the light and heat of the sun, 
them in the garden. Leached ashes become bet- 22 rows running in a contrary direction. — 
ter by being exposed for some time to the air, ab- It has been suggested that planting corn ant 
sorbing from the atmosphere fertilizing qualities, Potatoes in alternate rows, or in alternations 
(carbonic acid ?) of two rows each, would give a greater aggre- 

So valuable are ashes regarded in Europe, that | gate product for a given extent of land, than 
they are frequently hauled by farmers from twen- | if each crop were planted entirely by itself.— 
ty miles distance—and on Long Island they bring | [}xperiments relative to this point have been 
« Se ee EE ge ae ae made in Massachusetts for a few years past, 
unequal valne—that of the oak the least, and that (U2der the direction of the Plymouth Coun- 
of the beach the most valuable. The latter wood |tY 8: Society, and the results so far, indi- 
constitutes two-thirds of the fire wood of this re- | Cate considerable advantage in favor of the 
gion, and the ashes are therefore the very best. mode of alternate planting. Mr. Nathan 

A coat of ashes may be laid, in the spring, over | Whitman, who received, for an experiment of 
the whole garden and spaded in with the barnyard | this kind, made last season, a premium of $15, 
Ther sete be about r planted half an acre with corn alone; from 
an rere f e dug in about gooseberry and cur- | this was harvested 42 43-75 bushels; half an 

They are excellent about the trunks of fruit acre with potatoes ; from this was harvested 
trees, spreading the old each year, and renewing 136 7-56 bushels; and half an acre in alter- 
the deposite. | nate rows of corn and potatoes ; from this was 
_ They may be thinly spread over the grass plat | harvested 23 50-75 bushels of corn, and 79 40- 
in the door yard, as they will give vigor and deep- 56 bushels of potatoes. In this experiment 
er color and strength to the grass. | there appears to have been a gain in mixed 

Ihave usually added about one shovelfull of | planting of ten bushels of corn to the acre, 


| 


ashes to every twenty in making a compost for | and twenty-six bushels of potatoes- Somme ex- 


fl : } er 
"Madaeedet cs od for all kinds of mel-| Petiments reported to this society in former 


on, squash, and cucumber vines. This is well | Y°#"S: We believe showed about the same re- 
known to those who raise water melons on burnt | Sults.—A/d. Cult. 

fields, on old charcoal pits, &. We have seen a Tt See 

statements of cucumbers being planted upon a Cure ror Fistuna, or Pott Evit.—Clear 
peck of pure, leached ashes, ina hole in the| the cavity as near as may well be, then fill it 
ground, and thriving with great vigor. Theash-| with powdered saleratus or pearlash. 

es of vines shew a great amount of potash ; and , 
as wood ashes afford this substance abundantly, |, CURE For Proup Fresu 1x Wovunps.— 
its use would seem to be indicated by theory as| Take equal quantities of soot and powdered 
well as confirmed by experiment. charcoal, and sprinkle liberally in the wounds. 
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Domestic Economy. 





Editor of the Indiana Farmer and Gardener: 

Ihave often helped to make soap, and when 
my weary soul despaired of ever making the dis- 
cordant elements unite, I used to wonder what 
was the secret of the matter. As some of your 
readers may be equally curious, the accompanying 
article will prove not uninteresting, and may be 
entitled, 

Chemistry of Soap. 

Every one uses soap, or ought to; and every 
farmer’s wife, if she does her duty makes it; but 
very few, even of our most skillful housewives, 
understand any thing more than the mere mechan- 
ical part of the process, and are content, if, by a 
happy combination of “good luck and awkward- 


ness,” they succeed in making a barrel of soft | 


soap and a few bars of hard—enough to last till 
next time. 

I do not intend in this communication to add 
another to the thousand and one receipts for ma- 
king this article, nor is it necessary ; but it is 
probable, that your readers may wish to know the 
reason, if any there be, why they are told to do 
s0 and so, in this mysterious process, that they 
may go to work next time, and have a little 
knowledge as well as luck, to charm the refrac- 
tory soap into being. 

All soaps, no matter what they are called, are 
essentially the same ; and the process for one is 
the process for all, modified only by the taste of 
the maker, according to rules which are empiri- 


cal, and are patent secrets—the property of the. 


tive manufacturers. 
henever a pure caustic alkali is added toa 
fatty or oily substance, a combination takes place, 
which results in a new article unlike either ele- 
ment, viz—soap. 

Spirits of hartshorn (aqua ammoniw) added to 
sweet oil, produces a soap, not like the common 
article, but the volatile liniment so commonly us- 
ed in medicine. 

Caustic soda and sweet oil are the ingredients 
of Castile Soap; and the same alkali with com- 
mon animal oil (soap grease) is our common yel- 
low hard soap. 

Caustic potash, or common lye, is well known 
as the alkaline element of our homely soft soap. 


In all these cases the reaction is somewhat 
complex. The alkali does not unite directly with 
the oil or fat, but first resolves it into two acids,* 
which then unite with the alkali, and generate the 
neutral substance, soap. After oil has thus been 
separated into two elements, they may each be 
obtained pure, one in the form of stearine (an im- 
perfect specimen of which is found in the star 
candles) and elain, or pure oil, as watch oil.— 
Hence it is easily seen that the process for ma- 
king lard oil and star candles, might be carried on 
thus : by resolving lard by means of an alkali, in- 
to the required elements in the combined form of 
soap, and then by a reagent obtaining the oil and 
candles separate and pure. But I am, or ought 


res 





*By acid is meant in this case, not a sour article—sour to 
the taste ; but in chemistry, any thing is called acid which will 
unite with an alkali and uce a new substance which exhib- 
its the properties of neither of its generating elements: thus, 


common white sand is according to the books, silicic acid. 











to be, talking of soap, so let me return from this 
digression. 

Potash Soap, is the one, of course, which is 
made in this State, and of which I shall therefore, 
now speak more specifically. 

There are two parties in soap making, as in 
medicine—the hot and the cold practice: the one 
insisting that the whole body of the soap must be 
boiled ; while the other claims that all may be 
accomplished in cool blood, or rather barrel, If 
the ley be too weak when it is added to the grease, 
it will all have to be boiled, not to make it sapon- 
ify, but to evaporate the water and get thick 
soap, instead of thin watery slime. But if the 
lye be of a standard strength, and is pure and clear, 
it will be enough to heat the lye only and pour it 
in requisite portions upon the grease, previously 
well tried out and placed in a barrel ; a few days 
time will answer the purpose of a few hours boil- 
ing, while it saves the dirt and heat and trouble of 
handling kettle after kettle full of the two, (to 
the neat house wife at least,) filthy materials, 


But why does not soap always come ? 


Because, very often, the lye is not strong 
enough to give the requisite amount of potash 
without adding too much of the water of solution. 
The test is, that it must float an egg—not a stale 
or rotten egg, for they are light, and would float 
on water, but a fresh one, just from the hay-loft ; 
and it must float it up fairly, so as to show a spot 
above the liquid as large as accent. Lye such as 
this, will put grease into a quaking jelly quickly, 
and make no fuss at all about the matter, 

But, very often, when the ashes stand for some 
time in the open air, before they are leached, or 
when the lye has been exposed after it has been 
drawn, or if the water, as it is in many springs, is 
impregnated with carbonic acid, then the lye as 
it comes through is not a pure solution of caustic 
potash, but of the carbonate of potash; and bear- 
ing in mind what was said above of the resolution 
of the grease into two acids, I shall be understood 
when I say that the alkali clings so strongly to 
the carbonic acid that it cannot leave it to com- 
bine with the weaker acids afforded by the decom- 
posed oils. Hence no charms nor boiling can ef- 
fect the combination desired, and “soap won't 
come.” 

To avoid this difficulty, we must be rid of the 
carbonic acid ; which is very simply accomplished 
by placing fresh burnt lime (quick lime) at the 
bottom of the leach-tub just over the straw, so 
that the lye must filter through it before it is ta- 
ken up; the effect of this is that the carbonic acid 
leaves the potash and unites with the lime, so that 
the lye is a pure solution of caustic potash saving 
a small quantity of lime, which is not injurious, 
but which is sparingly soluble in the liquid. Or 
if lime be not at hand when the leach is set up, a 
handful or two of it thrown into the lye while 
boiling, and briskly stirred, and the whole then 
allowed to settle, will afford i. e. the clear liquid, 
which is poured off, a lye as pure as that prepared 
in the first method. In both cases, however, the 
lye should either be used immediately or kept cov- 
ered so as to exclude the air. 

I have said that hard yellow soap is soda soap, 
and yet I suppose many-of your readers will sav. 
“why, I make hard soap easy enough out of pot- 
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ash lye—I never think of using soda at all !— 
What can he mean ?” 

It is necessary, in order to make hard soap, that 
the material should be boiled just as for the soft 
on the “hot practice,” and when it becomes good 
and thick, add a quantity of salt, and continue the 
heat. The surface will change color, and upon 
examination it will be found that the kettle con- 
tains two distinct substances, viz : at the top and 
floating on a dark colored fluid below, is the thick 
frothy mass, which on cooling and draining proves 
to be hard soap, while below is a solution of mu- 
riate of potash. 

The explanation of this change is a beautiful 





instance of what chemists call double decomposi- | 


tion. 
Before we put the salt into the boiling mass we 


had potash combined with margaric and cleic | 
acids, i. e. common soft soap; to this we add | 


common salt, which is itself a compound body, 
being a muriate of soda, i. e. muriatic acid and 


caustic soda; the double action then is, that the | 
potash lays hold of the muriatic acid and thus | 
forms a muriate of potash, leaving its former oily | 


companion to contract a new alliance with the 
soda and generate hard soda soap. 
live near the sea, where seaweed and other ma- 


rine plants are obtained, can effect this result di- | 


rectly, without the intervention of potash. If the 
ashes of seaweed are leached, the product will be 
found to be alye not of potash, but of soda, and if 
this be added to an oil or fat, the result will be a 
hard soap, similar in all respects to that procured 
by the process first detailed. This is the identi- 
cal process by which the white Marseilles soap, 
and the mottled Castile soap are made. The cn- 
ly difference between the two being that, in the 
latter, the impure coloring matter and a slight 
excess of alkali is allowed to remain, which is not 
found in the former. 


In general it is true that a soap that is inten- | 


ded to possess superior washing power, should 
contain an excess of the alkali, while the milder 
cosmetic soaps and toilet are more nearly neutral, 
and in practice are found to be more frothy than 
useful, Like all other articles for which there is 
great demand, soap is often adulterated; the 
sticky bar soap of the cities is so largely compos- 
ed of rosin that it may sometimes be detected by 
the odor, and always by the wash. 
used to supply the place of the more expensive 
article, grease, while the consumer would much 
prefer to purchase the .osin and the soap in sepa- 
rate portions, mixing them only when he saw fit. 
Those who are curious to follow out more mi- 
nutely the chemistry of this useful and necessary 
substance, can find it treated more or less com- 
pletely in most of our modern chemistries, partic- 
ularly the manuals of Graham, Brande, and in the 
lectares of Liebig. F. 





To Improve THE Favor or Correr.— 
To each pound of roasted Coffee, add forty or 
fifty grains of carbonate of soda. In 
addition to improving the flavor, the soda 
makes the Coffee more healthy, as it neutral- 


izes the acid contained in the infusion. —Am. 


Agriculturist. 


Those who | 


The rosin is | 
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| To Correspondents. 


| As our paper will hereafter be issued punctually 
iby the first of each month, Correspondents are 
| requested to send us their favors by the 15th of 
, the preceding month. 

Corn Stalk Sugar. 

The various experiments made the past season 
in the manufacture of this articcle, were attended 
'with very different degrees of success. In one 
‘instance a farmer in Indiana succeeded in produ- 


cing at the rate of 500 lbs. of sugar of fair quality 
to the acre. In other cases the experimenters 
failed to make crystalizable sugar. It is due to 
truth to say, that the greater number of the ex- 
periments resulted in either partial or entire fail- 
ure, or at least in such a limited measure of suc- 
cess as would make the production of it unprofit- 
‘ble. Still the fact that in some instances the re- 
sult was otherwise, shows that the profitable 
manufacture of sugar from the corn-stalk is pos- 
sible—and the failures may well be attributed to 
those imperfections in the process which always 
/accompany the infancy of an art, and which subse- 
‘quent experience will remove. 

| It isthe opinion of Dr. Jackson that the sugar 
in the corn stalk exists in two different states, in 
different periods of its growth. At firstina state 
| not admitting of crystalization—that of grape su- 
gat. Afterwards, when it has attained the prop- 
er degree of maturity, in the state of crystalizable 
‘or cane sugar. He thinks that the great point is 
to ascertain precisely the right period to cut the 
‘stalk; and to determine this, experiments are to 
‘be instituted the ensuing season, and conducted 


‘with great care. 

| He further suggests that it may be the prefera- 
‘ble way to dry the stalks, and reserve the manu- 
‘facture of the sugar until winter: which, if feasi- 
ble, would have the obvious advantage of deferring 
| the work until the farmer has a season of leisure. 
| This drying process is extensively pursued by the 
| French, in the manufacture of sugar from the 


| beet. 
| In an experiment made by him, to test the com- 
| parative purity of corn stalk and cane sugar, the 
result of a careful analysis was, that the two spec- 
imens, one from the corn stalk, and the other fair 
| Havana sugar, were precisely equal. 

The inference derivable from the facts thus far 
developed relating to this subject would seem to 
‘be, that while the art is not yet sufficiently ad- 





'yaneed, to enable us to recommend the extensive 
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culture of corn for this purpose as a source of 





profit, enough has been done to make it an inter- | 


esting field of experiment, and to lead without ex- 
travagance to a hope of ultimate success, 

In preparing a field for this purpose, plant very 
closely—say, hills three feet apart one way, and 
one and a half the other; or better, plant in drills 
with a corn-planter—<dropping a seed every six 
inches. Cultivate in the usual manner, and when 
the ears form, pull them off. It is recommended 
to cut the stalks when the leaves are dead about 
one-third up. Press out the juice and boil imme- 
diately. 





Ditching Plough. 

We would commend this implement to the no- 
tice and patronage of those farmers who have 
marsh meadows to reclaim, in such counties as 
the right has as yet been purchased. Wecannot 
speak of it from personal inspection of its work— 
but understand that it operates well, cutting a 
ditch 3 feet wide at the top, 16 inches at the bot- 
tom, and 18 inches in depth, and depositing the 
muck thrown out, about a foot from the edges of 
the ditch on each side. In favorable cireumstan- 
ces, one hundred rods of such a ditch are cut with 
ease by two men and a yoke of cattle with this 
plough in aday. Ditches, we understand, are cut 


by those owing the implement, at 10 or 12 cents | 


perrod. We hope the cheap rate at which ditch- 
ing can now be done, will induce many farmers 
to set to work reclaiming their marshes, during 
the ensuing season. 

Think of the difference in point of pleasantness 
between having on one’s premises a marsh, with 
more or less of stagnant water, and grown over 
with wild grass; and a dry level meadow, cover- 
ed with timothy‘and red top, and perhaps ultimate- 
ly white clover. And think of the difference in 
profit too, between mowing one or two tons per 
acre of “ Massasauga hay,” (every true Wolver- 
ine knows what that is,) and from two to three 
tons of the cultivated grasses. Good taste, true 
economy, and regard for health, all urge forward 
the work. 





Mrx one part plaster, and five of unleached ash- 
es, and apply a handful when the corn is up. 





To Preserve Ecos.—Dip them in a strong 
solution of lime, like whitewash ; take them 
out, and let them dry ; then pack them away 
in powdered chalk or plaster of Paris. The 
Germans practice this with success. 





{> Spirits of Turpentine, applied with a 
feather, and turned two or three times in the 
gullet, or just above the tongue, at the root, is 
a cure for the gapes in chickens ; sometimes 


From the Southern Cultivator. 
Necessity of Rotation. 

| In one of the lectures of Prof. Johnston we 
| find the above named doctrine made so plain 
that any body can understand it. We com. 
_mend it to all who suppose that because their 
lands do not give out in two or three years, 
| they never will, 

| The following table skows the quantity of 





inorganic matter in 1000 Ibs. of hay :— 
In rye grass hay. Red Clover. White do. Lucerne 
' Potash, 8.8 19.9 31.0 13.4 
| Soda, 3.9 5.3 5.8 6.2 
Lime, 7.3 27.8 23.5 48,3 
Alumina, 0.3 0.2 1.9 0.3 
| Oxide of Iron, 0.0 0.0 0.6 0.3 
| Oxide of Manganese,0,0 0,0 0,0 0.0 
| Silica, 27.7 3.6 14.7 3.3 
| Sulphuric Acid, 3.5 4.5 3.5 4.0 
| Phosphoric Acid, 0.3 6.6 5.0 = 13.) 
Carbonic Aeid, 0.1 3.6 2.1 3.3 


| The soil must contain all of the above, other- 
_wise it cannot build up the plant which con. 
| tains them ; and just in proportion to the sup. 
ply of the necessary ingredients, in their prop- 
_er proportions, will be the luxuriance or stun. 
'tedness of the crop. Every plant that grows 
| requires, in accordance with the nature and 
| composition of soil, the proportion of the in. 
| gredients in its ashes, If no alternation of 
crops is made, nature will become exhausted 
in some of her resources, and the plant, for 
want of nourishment, must die. We have 
| facts to prove that nature will not for ever 
grow the same plant on the same soil. The 
Black Forest consisted first of oak, then of 
pine, and now it is again covered with broad. 
leaved trees ; and as with trees, so with crops 
—and as ona large, so ona small scale.— 
Different modes of husbandry have been adop- 
ted. Instead of oats being grown fifteen or 
twenty years on the same soil, the rotation of 
three white crops and six years’ grass was a- 
dopted ; this also has become antiquated, and 
now the preferable alternation of white and 
green crops is adopted. Alternating crops, 
and adding such manures as have been carried 
off by preceding crops, is the only profitable 
mode of cultivation, while nature will also as- 
sist by the going on of certain circumstances, 
such as the decomposition of minerals, &c.— 
A soil containing just sufficient lime for a lux- 
uriant crop of rye-grass, would be far deficient 
for either clover or lucerne. The soil must 
contain in abundance what your crop specially 
requires, and consequently the necessity of se- 
lecting the manure to suit the crop wanted; 
and skillful farmers will put this principle inte 
practice, and also select crops suitable for the 
purpose to which they are to be applied ; thus, 
if you wish to feed for milk you select a plant 
containing an abundant supply of phosphoric 





it requires two or three aplications. 


acid; and this plant will not grow on land 
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which has been exhausted of this acid, though 
it contain all other necessary ingredients in 
abundance. The ground becomes exhausted 
in many ways. By cropping too long with 
either one kind or different kinds of grain, and 
carrying off both grain and straw, it becomes 
exhausted very speedily. [It becomes exhaus- 
ted of some of its soluble matter by the action 


of rains, just in proportion to the wetness of 


the soil. 
nures, the waste may be replaced. 


matter ; but a great portion of tlie soluble is 
lost, both by being, to a small extent, irrecoy- 
erable; and because of the direct waste by 
carelessness or ignorance. ‘These soluble or 
saline substances are principally contained in 
the urine of cattle, and just in proportion as it 
is lost, so is the direct waste. ‘The urine of a 
single cow is valued in Flanders at £2 per an- 
num. What, then, must be the loss on the 
whole of the cowsin Great Britain? Guano 
is nota more valuable manure than the urine 
of cattle; and yet farmers carry off this from 
their yards by large ditches, as if it were only, 
what it has been too long cansidered, a nui- 
sance, while they will give £10 a ton for an 
article of no greater value. By building suit- 
able tanks, the whole of the farm-yard matter 
might be preserved, and 900 Ibs. of good solid 
matter, equal to the best Peruvian guano, 
would be the annual produce of one cow.— 
Tanks ought tobe made capable of containing 
all the urine voided in four months; they should 
be divided in the middle, and one end when 
filled, should be allowed to ferment. This 
fermentation would be completed in about six 
weeks, when it should be carried to the land 
and applied as we now apply guano and wat- 
er. Inthe process of fermentation, the am- 
monia is apt to escape; but by mixing the u- 
rine with three times its bulk of water, this 
will be prevented to a very considerable ex- 
tent, as shown in the following table : 


Saline Matter and Ammonia in the Urine voided 
by a Cow in twelve months. 
Recent urinecon- _ lbs. 
tains—solid matter, 900 Yields of Ammonia, 226 
Kept 6 weeks—mixed 


with water, 850 “ us 200 
Kept six weeks, un- 
mixed, 550 6“ « 30 | 


We have frequently been astonished at the 
results of certain saline substances when scat- 
tered over unhealthy plants, by the first show- 
er washed into the soil, and immediately con- 
sumed by the plant as its proper and necessa- 
ry food; and just in proportion to the ease 
with which it gets the substances upon which 
it ls supported, and of which it is composed, 
will it vegetate. Suppose any of the substan- 
ces of which a plant is composed to be already 


By the application of proper ma- | 
Feeding | 
will replace a portion of the waste of solid | 


in the ground in sufficient proportion, then any 
addition cannot do good. Suppose soda to be 
in sufficient quantity for hay, any addition 
would be unprofitable for a rye-grass crop, 
while it would be of immense benefit to double 
the quantity forcloveror lucerne. And again, 
| some soils contain it in sufficient quantity for 
every variety of crop, consequently any addi- 
| tion would be unprofitable. Hence the reason 
of so many conflicting opinions respecting the 
utility of manures. A. B. has a field deficient 
in the due proportion of gypsum ; and, by ap- 
plying it to his crop, he finds the most beneti- 
cial etfects. C. D. hears of these results, and 
applies it to his fields, which have already an 
abundant quantity of it, but require something 
else ; and the consequence is, it does no good, 
and he pronounces it worthless as a manure ; 
and his next neighbor, KE. F., who would have 
been benefitted by its application, has been 
dissuaded from applying it. Milk contains so 
much bony earth that in seventy-five years a 
cow pastured on an acre of land will carry off 
a ton of bone ; hence some lands used for dairy 
purposes in Cheshire had, in the course of 
years, deteriorated to such a degree that they 
were not worth more than from 5s. to 10s. per 
acie, just because the cows pastured on them 
had carried away all the bone out of the soil. 
Bone dust was at length applied as a top dres- 
sing, and the results were so astonishiug that 
the land increased 700 per cent. in value, and 
'the rector’s tithes were increased five fold.— 
| Any, or all other manures, had they wanted 
|bone, would have proved ineffectual. The 
| bones added just what had gradually been ta- 
|ken offin the lapse of years, in consequence 
|of the peculiar husbandry of the district. 





Rotation and manuring, then, are the two grand 
‘agents in all productive farming. It is of the 
‘former only that we design at this time to offer a 
| few further remarks. 

| The roots of every plant perform a double office 
|—that of absorption and excretion. By the for- 
mer, they imbibe from the soil such ingredients 
|as are necessary to their growth—by the latter 
they return to the soil such matters as are unsuit- 
ed to the sustenance of the plant. During the 
\growth of a plant these two functions are con- 
stantly performed. The effect is obvious. Ist. 
The soil will be exhausted, to a greater or less 
degree, of certain ingredients, taken up and as- 
similated by the plant. 2nd. It will be filled with 
substances which are rejected, and can never be 
made use of by that plant, until they shall have 
undergone some essential modification. Here, 
‘then, is a double reason for a change of vegeta- 
‘ble. Some other plant will require little or none 
of those ingredients which this hae exhansted. and 
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the matters exereted by the one as unsuitable, 
will be taken up and appropriated by the other. 


Upon these two principles, the system of rotation | 
| 


of crops is believed mainly to rest, 

This affords a ready explanation of the fact 
which every observing farmer must have noticed, 
that successive crops of the same grain, are sure 
to produce deterioration. By manuring of pre- 


cisely the right description, we should, indeed, re- | 


' while those that do not mature their seeds ex- 


| haust it comparatively little. 

“6th. In making choice of crops to alternate 

| with, care should be taken to select those that 
are best adapted to the soil.” 


Guided by the principles here laid down, some-. 


what modified by circumstances, we suggest for 
the consideration of farmers, the following system 
of rotation, as suited to most of the lands of this 


store the ingredients of which the soil had be- neibe 

come exhausted. But even this is not found to) or ivan tania ; 

answer fully the purpose designed, unless accom- Af AE De Sivades Mate Mgnt ogee portions, 
| or as nearly equal as may be. 


panied also by a change of crop. Wherever a ju- 
1 FIRST DIVISION. SECOND DIVISION, 


dicious system of rotation has been practiced, the | 1045| Wheat 4 , Corn and roois, with ma. 
ini “tj : 1s46)Corn and roots, with ma-| nure. 
land has been found to retain its productiveness, | an ’ Poe cha nc pn 


with much less aid from manures than without | 1847/Barley,oats or spring wheat] seeded with clover. 
| seeded with clover. Clover, mown, 


such system. It answers then, so far, in place of | 1843|Clover, mowa. Clover, pastored. 
1849'Clover, pustured, Clover, pastured, and turn. 


é J ; ten eee 
manuring—and, as it costs nothing, it is the very | 1850, Clover, pastured, and turn-| ed under for wheat. 





; “Peer re i - | ed under for wheat. Wheat. 
cheapest way of assisting to keep afarm in good | yo5;|\W heat Peas, beans, and barley, fol. 
| 1852;Peas, beans, and barley,} lowed by wheat. 
followed by wheat. Wheat. 





heart. 
Another consideration of great moment, tend- | THIRD DIVISION. FOURTH DIVISION. 
. ‘ a | 1845 Barley,oats,or spring wheat/Clover, mown, 
ing to the same end, is that each crop is liable to; | seeded wiih clover. Clover, pastured. 
be infested by its particular insects; and where eat lGhoven’ papreradl: Ce SD sag Sor 
8 tinued to be rais -. | 1848/Clover, pastured, and turn-| Wheat. 
the same crop 1s continued to e raised succes | | “ed under for wheat. Pens, beans, and barley, fol 
sively, these have a full opportunity to propagate , 1819) Wheat. lowed by wheat. 
: ; 4 2 | 1950) Peas, beans, and barley,fol-| Wheat. 
and increase their numbers. Hence, we believe, | ate wowed by wheat. Corn and roots, with ma. 
Bia: te | 18 real nure. 
the great prevalence of the wheat insect, w hen | 1852/Corn and roots, with ma-|Burley, oats, and spring 
- . : = . | nure. wheat,seeded with clover, 
this grain is cultivated to excess. Change the ae Santana over 
£45/Clover, pastured, 


dthed i ' Gndi h SIXTH DIVISION. 
crop, and the depredators, no longer finding their Clover, pastured, and turn- 
P» P ? § g 1846/Clover, pastured, and turn-| ed under for wheat, 
ed under for wheat. W heat. 


appropriate lodging places and food, cease tomul-| 
“ | 1847) Wheat. Peus, beans, and barley,fol- 
tiply. | 1848) Peas, beans, and barley, fol-! lowed by wheat. — 
. . ' | fowed by wheat. W heat, 
We lay it down, therefore, as a maxim, that no 249) wheat. Corn und roots, with ma 


Sarmer should be without a regular system of ro- | '*%|Corn and roots, with ma oro er, 
4 . : arley, oats, «nd sprin 
tation of crops. As soon as he has brought his 1°5!/Barley, oats, ond spring) wheat, seeded with clover 
Iti . his fire , A w heat,seeded wiih clover./Clover, mown. 
{and under cultivation, his first care should be to | 1952 Clover, mown. Clover, pusiured. 
adopt some system. Any is better than none js45/ wheat. | Peas, beans, and barley, fol 
though one which tends to bring up his land into | 16)? ron iy penta “aoe by wheat. 
higher condition, is of course better than one !817| Wheat. ' Corn and roots, with ma- 
a : e . | 1848}Corn and roots, with ma-] nure. 
which exhausts it, or leaves it stationary. The | ipere: , Barley, oats, and spring 
i ae he | 1849 Barley, oats, and spring} wheat,seeded with clover. 
following principles, which we find stated by "la i‘ wheat,seeded with clover jClover, mown 
“ae os 5 850'Clover, mown. Clover, pastured. 
correspondent of the Albany Cultivator, will serve | j25; \Clover, pasiured. Clover, pastured, and turn- 


‘Jes i ; 842 Clover, pastured, . : 
as guides in forming a system. gine epi sess bey turn-| ed under for wheat 
“Ist. The degree in which a plant impover- 














‘ It will be seen that in the above course, there 
ishes the soil, depends much upon the amount of | would be each year, 2 fields in wheat, 3 in clover; 
food it returns to it, in the decomposition of its! one in oats, barley, or spring wheat; one in peas, 
stalks and roots that remain. , beans, or barley; and one in corn and root crops, 
“2d, One plant draws its nourishment from a to which all the manure of the barn-yard is to 
depth in the ground, another from the surface. |be applied. Clover is made to occupy the 
“3d. Some plants receive nearly all their food | ground three years in succession, on account of 
from the earth, while others are fed almost whol- | the difficulty of procuring seed. When seed shall 
ly from the atmosphere. become abundant, it would probably be preferable 
“4th. The cultivation of the small grains ren- | to turn under the second year; and, in that case, 
ders the land foul; the hoed crops tend to free it | clover might be advantageously introduced instead 
from weeds. | of “ Peas, beans, and barley,” between two crops 
“Sth. Those plants that are permitted to ri-/ of wheat. 
pen their seeds, are great exhausters of the soil;| This rotation has been contrived with a view to 
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give prominence to the two great staples of 


Michigan—wheat and sheep. 

There is no room allowed in it for the naked 
summer fallow. 
day by the most skillful agriculturists, so soon as 
their land is so far subdued as to admit of a regu- 
lar course of husbandry. 


The above course is not put forth in any dog- | 


matical spirit, Our object will be gained if the 


attention of farmers is drawn to this very impor- | 
If any plan shall occur to any of 


tant subject. 
our readers, which is deemed preferable to the a- 
bove, we should be glad to have it communicated. 


Getting poor on rich Land, and 
rich on poor Land. 

A close observer of men and things told us the 
following little history, which we hope will plow 
very deeply into the attention of all who plow 
very shallow in their soils. 

'I'wo brothers settled together in coun- 
ty. One of them on a cold, ugly, clay soil, coy- 
ered with Black-jack oak, not one of which was 
large enough to make a half dozen rails. This 
man would never drive any but large, powerful, 
Conastoga horses, some seventeen hands high.— 
He always put three horses to a large plow, and 
plunged it in some ten inches deep. ‘This deep 





plowing he invariably practiced and cultivated | 
He raised his seventy 


thoroughly afterwards. 
bushels of corn to the acre. 


This man had a brother about six miles off, set- | 


tled on arich White river bottom-land farm— 


and while a black-jack clay soil yielded seventy | 


bushels to the acre, this fine bottom land would 
not average fifty. One brother was steadily 
growing rich on poor land, and the other steadily 
growing poor on rich land. 


One day the bottom-land brother came down to | 


see the blackjack-oak farmer, and they began to 
talk about their crops and farms, as farmers are 
very apt to do. 


“ How is it,” said the first, “that you manage | 


on this poor soil to beat me in crops.” 
The reply was, “ J work my land.” 


That was it, exactly. Some men have such 
rich land that they won't work it; and they never 
They rely 
on the soil, not on labor, or skill, or care. Some 
men expect their LANDS to work, and some men ex- 
bo to WORK THEIR LAND ;—and that is just the 

ifference between a good and a bad farmer. 

When we had written thus far, and read it to 
our informant, he said, three years ago I travelled 
again through that section, and the only good 
farm I saw was this very one of which you have 
just written, All the others were desolate—fen- 
ces down—cabins abandoned, the settlers discour- 
aged aa moving off. I thought I saw the same 
old stable door, hanging by one hinge, that used 
to disgust me ten years before ; andI saw no 
change except for the worse in the whole county, 
with the single exception of this one farm.—Ind. 
Farmer and Gardener. 


This is rejected at the present | 


Plums. 

| Traveling through Kentucky lately, a far- 
mer in the vicinity of Maysville gave me the 
| following remedy tor thediseases which some- 
times aflicts vlum trees, causing the plums 
|to fall off before they are ripe. He gave it 
‘tome inthe form of an aneedote, in which 
‘form I will relate it. 

A gentleman in his neighborhood sented his 

farm toa man of considerable ingenuity, re- 
serving to himself one-half the plum trees, 
of which there were quite a number. The 
tenant, about the time the blossoms were burst- 
ing, with a pen-knife, cut round all the princi- 
pal twigs, just where they branched off from 
the main limbs, (being careful not to cut into 
‘the wood, but simply through the bark. After 
the succeeding rain, a glutinous matter issued 
from these wounds. The result of the exper- 
iment was, that the tenant’s trees in due sea- 
son, were filled with perfect fruit, which ri- 
vened well,while those of the owner'cast most of 
their fruit before the time.”? Indeed, the dis- 
parity was so great, that the owner of the 
farm, at the end of the year, would not allow 
the tenant to remain on it, believing that his 
trees had been injured by some secret appli- 
cation ; and he could not be convinced of the 
true state of the case ! 

It would be advisable to give this experi- 
ment a limited trial, before practising upon it 
extensively,as it might possibly injure the trees. 

JOHN L. WILLIAMS. 


{> The general impression now is, that 
ithe prices of wool have reached the lowest 
point, and that a steady demand will continue. 
|The stock in the hands of dealers and grow- 
ers is less than it was at the commencement of 
‘the year 1844, but it is considered sufficient 
_to meet the demand for the present : 

Prime Saxony fleeces, washed, per pound, 45a50 


American full blood, - - 40a42 
se 3 4 sé “ 37a38 
ty “ec iT eé 35a36 
“ § “andcommon, “« 30a32 

Smyrna Sheep, washed, & 20a22 
“ ‘* unwashed, 66 10a15 

Bengal, * “ 6a12 

Buenos Ayres, unpicked, “ 7a10 

seg . picked, « 10al4 
The above is taken from an intelligent writer 





|in the Boston Courier. It is encouraging to 
| growers of wool, and we have no doubt of the 
correctness of the statement. The farmers 
'of the West, and particularly of the Far 
West, are beginning to take up a subject— 
that of sheep husbandry—which has enriched 
every nation that has adopted it with good 
management and care.— West. Farmer and 


Gardener. 





Industry is the mother of contentment. 
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bushels. 

and Jabor to an acre, may be estimated at 
double that required for Indian corn ; this es- 
timate is believed to be ample te cover all that 
will be requisite for a series of years, espe- 
cially when it is taken into view that much of 
the labor of weeding and gardening may be 
done by children. For ten years past, some 


30,000 to 60,000 bushels in a year have been | 
The | 


raised in the single town of Danvers. 
average value of the crop when brought to 
market, is fifty cents per bushel, $150 per 
acre. In what way can so fair a profit be re- 
alized from the land?—Proctor’s Address. 





CLeanino Srix.—The following directions 
for cleaning silks are by one of the first Par- 
isians dyers; half a pound of soft soap, atea 
spoon full of brandy, and a pint of gin; mix 
all together ;_ with a sponge or flannel, spread 
the mixture on each side of the silk, without 
greasing it; wash it in two or three waters 
and iron it on the wrong side; it will then 
look as good as new. 

To preserve steel instruments from rust— 
take a piece of buckskin, and rub it over with 
a few cents’ worth of mercurial ointment. 
This applied, will preserve steel from rust, but 


Just received from the Rochester Seed Store, | 
Enquire at | 


and for sale at the Rochester prices. 
the office of the Michigan Farmer. 
Jackson, April 21st, 1845. 
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MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 
Jackson, May 1, 
Wheat 70 cts., Corn 30 to 35, Oats 95. 
| Fleur (at retail) 3,50 to 3,75; Beans 75 cts, 
| Potatoes 183, Clover Seed (retail) #6 00, Timo- 
‘thy 874 to #1; Wood, cord, 87} cts. ; Hams |b,, 
|7 cts, Pork bbl., #12; Lard 7to8 cts., Butter 15, 
| Eggs 7, ‘Tallow 9 to 10; Sheep skins lb., 4, Green 


. hides 3 to 34, Dry do 6, Calf skins green 6, 
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| EXTENSIVE SALE OF IMPROVED SHORT HORNED 
CATTLE, 
E AVING become over stocked, I find myself under the neces. 
ity for the first time, of publicly offering my cattle for sale 
and that the opportunity to purchase fine animals may be made 
| the more inviting, I propose to put in my Entire Herd—such a herd 
, of Improved Short Horns as has never before, perhaps, been of. 
fered by any individual in this country. The sale will embrace 
about fifty animals, Bulls, Cows and Heifers ; all, either imponed 
or the immediate descendants of those which were so, and of per. 
fect pedigree. Those imported were from several of the pet 
stocks in England, selected either by myself or my friends. 

It is sometimes the practice at sa'es of this kind, where the in 
terest involved is considerable, for the proprietor to protect him- 
self by buy bidders, or some other kind of management, or for the 
owner to stop the sale if offers do not come up to his expectatiors 
or the requirements of his interest. Such praetices have a tendep- 
cy to lessen theinterest in public sales of this character, especially 
with those who cannot attend without considerable personal in- 
convenience. But in this case, assurances are given that no disap. 
pointment shall arise to the company from either the causes men- 
| tioned, and a good degree of confidence is felt that there will be 
| no dissatisfaction from the character o* the cattle themselves— 

‘They shal! be submitted to the company, and sold at such prices 
as they choose to give, without any covert machinery, effort or 
understanding with any persons; reserving to myself only the 
privilege of bidding openly on three or four animals, which shal! 
first be designated. The reservation is made that I may not get 
entirely out of the stock of some particular families which [ high- 
ly esteem, and that probably could not be replaced. 

A full catalogue will be prepared and inserted in the May num- 
ber of the Cultivator. 

Ihe sale will take place at Mount Hope, one milesouth of the 
city of Albany, on Wednesday, the 25th day of June next. at 10 
o’clock A. M. K.P. PRENTICE. 

Mount Hope, near Albany, March 15, 1845. 








& Gentlemen from a distance, who wish to obtain stock at 
the above mentioned sale, and may find it inconvenient to attend 
| in person, are informed that the subscriber will make purchases 
for those by whom he is authorized. They can state the sum at 
which bids should be limited, and if convenient, designate the an- 
| imals they would prefer ; or give such general instructions as they 
may deem proper, under the assurance that they will be strictly 
adhered to, SANFORD HOWARD, 

Cultivator Office. Albany, March 15, 1845. 
ANN ARBOR GARDEN AND NURSERY. 
T THE Ann Arbor Garden may be found a very choice col- 
lection of 
Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Shrubbery, 
Hardy Roses, 
Perrennial Flowering Plants, 
Bulbous Flowering Roots, 
Green House Plants, 
Monthly Roses, 
Splendid Double Dahlias, 
Garden Seeds, 
Flower Seeds. 


Ann Arbor, April 1, 1845, 











8. B. NOBLE. 
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